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ness with its citizens there is no reason why it should be exempt from the opera- 
tion of this rule. To plead the statute of limitation does not appear to be in keep- 
ing with a great and magnanimous government. Neither should the Govei nmeut, 
nor any of its agents, ever conceal information in regard to what it lawfully and 
equitably owes any person ; and yet there is a strange rule in the departments 
by which all information is refused, and access to the public records is denied, un- 
less the applicant makes an affidavit that it is not to be used in making claims 
against the Government. If a private citizen concealed the evidence of his indebt- 
edness, so that the children or heirs of his creditors would be kept in ignorance of 
sums justly due them, his conduct would be deemed iniamous. It is difficult to 
imagine where such a low grade of official morality could have originated. Akin 
to it is the spirit so often manifested, by some officials, of rejecting meritorious 
claims on some flimsy technicality. Many of the most extravagant forms of gov- 
ernment expenditure pass smoothly under systematic forms of red tape, while 
honest accounts of men not so familiar with government technicalities are apt to 
suffer, or to be relegated to the class of " claims," 

It is not surprising that many claims against the Government are continually 
arising out of the great business of the Government with its citizens. Some grow 
out of the inflexible terms of appropriation acts, others from a deficiency, and a 
few from the lapse of appropriations. No inconsiderable number owe their origin 
to the fact that some officials of the Government do not rigidly follow the law, and 
the unhappy citizen with whom they have dealt is liable to suffer for their care- 
lessness. Anoth er class of cases arises from arbitrary and unlawful enforcement 
of taxation, or strained enforcement of custom dues. Thousands of cases have 
arisen from arbitrary and unlawful reduction of pay to government laborers by 
certain official?, who did not approve of the law under which they acted. Numer- 
ous cases have grown out of different constructions of the law under which not 
only official persons, but soldiers and sailors, are paid. The law decides that cer- 
tain parties shall receive pensions, and the executive department decides on the 
individual case ; therefore Congress is flooded with pension bills. Government 
transportation and the postal service of the United States are fruitful sources of 
claims against the Government, not only on account of disagreements as to the 
meaning of contracts and the law, but because the Government often demands 
service that is destructive to the property of those dealing with it. Ques- 
tions affecting the disposal of the public lands are settled in an execu- 
tive rather than in a judicial way. Mere clerks pass on interests involving 
thousands or even millions of dollars. The question remains : How shall these 
conflicting claims be most promptly and honestly adjusted ? There may be, and 
doubtless are, cases where there are equities, which should be considered, that have 
not a sufficiency of applicable law on which courts could pass, and for which there is 
only a remedy with the law-making power. It is also true that in the greater 
number of cases before Congress, a remedy in the courts could be had if complete 
and proper jurisdiction was given. These tribunals should pass, not only on tech- 
nical law, but on questions of equity. Supplement this by more comprehensive laws 
to cover every class of claims. Create an inexpensive jurisdiction for the smaller 
cases. One thing is certain, Congress should be relieved from a burden which it 
is so much in the habit of shirking, and honest claimants be furnished a just and 
prompt remedy. Wm. A. Phillips. 

II. 

THE COMING " PRODUCERS' PARTY." 

The " fortunate" classes in England, France, and Germany, know that there 
exists in those countries a conflict — an irrepressible conflict between the fortunate 
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and the not-fortunate — sometimes called a conflict between capital and labor. 
Only the most thoughtful of the well-to-do Americans have, as yet, an idea that a 
similar dispute exists in this country. City Chamberlain Wm. Ivins, of New 
York, well il'ustrated the current of opinion among the prosperous here in a recent 
speech. He said : " We are not staring any great social problem in the face to 
day, nor is any such problem staring us in the face. There only exist isolated 
cases of hardship, due to local causes, and these should be redressed. The great 
fortunes of the day were made by speculation rather than by grinding the poor." 

Against such men and such opinions wage-labor, through its leaders, stands 
up swart, grim, toil-stained, earnest, vehement, prepared to be fierce, and says : 
" We have an immense land and labor question here. Social problems of the 
gravest sort stare at us from all sides. Millions; nay, the majority of our people, 
are suffering hardships because they are defrauded of the fruit of their labor by 
the shrewd and forceful. Finally, it is the shallowest sophistry to speak thus of 
fortunes got through speculation. All wealth not obtained by honest industry is 
as good as stolen ; for it is a mortgage obtained, without service, upon the future 
services of others." 

In coming political movements, a large portion of the middle class, who consider 
themselves producers as compared with the alleged non-producers among the 
wealthy, will side with wage- workers. 

Here is a brief marshaling of the forces arrayed for this conflict. No special 
list of the fortunate need be given — the great landholders, bondholders, possessors 
of mines, oil, railroads, telegraphs, general produce and manufactures, patents 
and monopolies of all sorts. Actual non-producers are not so easily enumerated. 
The point of interest is : Who and how strong are they ? Who are arrayed on the 
other side ? Who will constitute " The Producers' Party V 

(1) Trade Unionists- — They ran down very much during the hard times, 
but are now stronger than ever before, and more than ever tinctured with the idea 
of seeking what they esteem their rights through the ballot-box. Their numbers are 
not easily verified. The great majority regard the wealthy with aversion ; but 
the very strongest unions — those of locomotive engineers and firemen — have been 
so liberally treated by their employers that they are disposed to fraternize with 
the rich, as seen in their recent invitations to conspicuous men of wealth to speak 
at their banquets. 

An immense trade union movement has taken form during the past year. It 
is claimed that " The American Federation of Labor" has now enrolled 560,000 
men, who are opposed to being so much controlled by the Executive Board of the 
Knights as they have been ; 190,000 of them have cut loose from the Knights, 
300,000 are still Knights. The point at issue is that they think their union work 
more precious than their work as Knights. The Knight leaders seem to have 
coerced them too strenuously. That this body is ready for political action, cs 
producers, is seen in the fact that their very able President, Samuel Gompers, wa 
a leading worker for Henry George last fall, though not now active in thut 
direction. 

( J .) Knights op Labor. — This body continues to grow rapidly in many sec- 
tions, but has continual conflicts with trades unions. It has wider views and pur- 
poses than the unions, and tries continually, with much success, to get them to let 
themselves be pigeon-holed in its assemblies without losing their identity as unions. 
This causes much disturbance, as many unionists do not wish to identify them- 
selves with the larger plans of the Knights, and fancy that such identification 
interferes with the usefulness of the unions as a means of getting better pay, shorter 
hours, etc. The general opinion of the Knights is, as yet, that Powderly, tbeir 
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Grand Master, is the best man for the place. He has had terrible responsibilities 
put upon him, and some of the tasks set before him having been really impossible 
of performance. He has made some mistakes and failures. Powerful cliques are 
now banded against him. If he retains the mastership after the annual meeting 
this autumn, he will probably be the candidate of the " Producing Classes" for the 
Presidency next year. 

(3) Grangers. — Although an impression prevails that this organization has 
collapsed, such is far from being the case. They do not make as much noise as 
they did, but they retain their grand system of grange meetings, fairs, co-opera- 
tive buying, and stores, ii most States. Their grange meetings are doing much to 
modify the terrible isolation of farm life; and their system gives the farmers the 
chance to throw themselves very effectively into any political, moral, or social 
movement. Many of them, like trade unionists, affiliate as lodges with the Knights, 
but the proposed total absorption of them by the Knights is strenuously opposed 
by most thoughtful farmers. 

(4) United Labor Party and Union Labor Party.— It is well known 
that Henry George started last Autumn ' ' The United Labor Party," with 
his land tax as its principal plank. On February S2d there was a large 
gathering at Cincinnati of Knights, Grangers, Greenbackers, etc., who do not 
believe in George's land tax and extreme free trade. They adopted a platform. 
They made, as some think, the mistake of travestying the George party by calling 
themselves "The Union Labor Party." As one consequence, the leaders of the 
two parties claim, in their papers and speeches, that each political movement of 
labor is " ours." The end is not easily prophesied. It is so difficult to get farmers 
to adopt the land tax that thus far " Union " is greatly ahead of "United " in the 
country at large. It seems probable that " United " would have been discouraged 
by this time at its lack of rural success had not the great McGlynn boom and the 
Anti-Poverty Society and the O'Brien fiasco come in time to give it a new lease of 
life. One effect of this is to prevent any strong demonstration of "Union" this 
year in some Eastern and Middle States. Another is to give great life and vivacity 
to " United" in New York city and some other large towns. A pleasing feature 
of " United " work in New York City is the gathering of wives, sisters, and 
children into social meetings in connection with the politicalmovement. " Union " 
is said to be making great progress in the Western States, especially Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Kansas, and Kentucky. But the George movement in Eastern cities 
will, apparently, have the effect of keeping these two Dromios from merging 
their existence into one until next year. The prevailing signs are, in my opinion, 
that the Western movement, in the hands of such veterans as Jesse Harper, Samuel 
Crocker, Trevellick, and Norton, and perhaps De la Martyr, Weaver, Gillette, and 
other old Greenback labor leaders, backed by John Swinton and many others in 
the East, will absorb " United " after the McGlynn enthusiasm subsides. 

The total stoppage of immigration is likely to be a plank of the platform 
when real union takes place. The labor press of the whole country is clamoriug 
for a check to the incoming of the ruder nations of Europe. But the most radical 
leaders scoff at the idea of stopping immigration to exclude socialists and anarch- 
ists. They grimly exclaim, "There is a strike in the American shop 1 Let 
foreigners stay out until we find whether the producers or the drones are to run 
this country." 

In an article on " The New Party," in the July North American Review, 
Henry George shows his enthusiastic confidence in the triumph of his land tax as 
the all-embracing reform, and generalizes about the narrowness of all past move- 
ments of producers in the line of political action, and the futility of all such 
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efforts. It will be a surprise to me if his " United " party attains in ten years the 
proportions, vigor, and results reached by the Greenback Labor party in 1878, 
when it polled 1,400,000 votes, elected twenty Congressmen (about flveof whom 
betrayed their trust), and frightened their enemies into many beuiflceat measures. 
Where Mr. George gets his data for saying " The United Labor Party of New 
York is the strongest organization on the new lines," is a puzzle. He characterizes 
" what is known as the Union Labor Party " as composed of " self-appointed repre- 
senatives of all sorts of opinions and crotchets," and as " one of those attempts to 
manufacture a political party which are foredoomed to failure. Sooner or later its 
components must fall on one side or the other of the issue raised by the more defi- 
nite [George] movement. On which side the majority of them will fall there can 
be little doubt." 

I have given reasons for the opposite view. Time will decide. 

(5) Co-operative and State Socialists.— The Co-operative Socialists, or 
Associationists, who flourished so greatly under Horace Greeley's favor forty years 
ago, are again becoming a power in the laud. Millions of people have an idea 
that co-cperation is the grand panacea. All of this view may be counted as upon 
the side of the producers in a political movement. 

Three of the extremely socialistic organizations of this country are disposed to 
amalgamate for political action. They are " The Socialistic Labor Party " or 
"Social Democrats," "The International Workingmen's Association" or "Reds," 
strong in the Western States, and the " Blacks " or "Anarchists." The Chicago 
groups, anticipating the present action, disbanded, leaving the members free to 
join whatever body they may incline to. These societies are exotics in this country. 
They are composed mainly of foreign-born citizens, who have come here, for the 
most part, honestly impressed with the idea that they have panaceas for human 
ills. 

They have made so much more noise than the other and milder Socialists of 
late. that most people have forgotten that the latter exist. Even Christian Social- 
ists in America, England, and Germany, hide their lights in dismay when they 
observe what a racket the others are making, and find the name Socialist becom- 
ing synonymous with all that is vile and bloody. 

The fact is that there are at least twenty kinds of Socialists. Every one, 
from the non-resistant Shaker to the bloodiest Anarchist and Nihilist, who starts 
out to reform social abuses — to establish real sociability or friendliness among 
human creatures — is entitled to the name. 

All such may certainly be counted as arrayed against non-producers. 

(6) Unclassifiable " Kickers."— A large mass of dissatisfied men, some of 
them wealthy, who have grievances that the old parties do not remove, may be 
counted upon to join any tolerably consistent new " producers' " party. Independ- 
ents, Mugwumps, Prohibitionists, Anti-monopolists, Greenbackers, middle-class peo- 
ple who think that the outlook is for the rich to grow richer and the poor poorer. 

Samuel Leavht. 

III. 

AN AMERICAN PENAL COLONY. 

Regarded from the economic standpoint our system of prison administration 
yields very unsatisfactory results. The prisoners cannot be rendered self-sup- 
porting, and every attempt to lighten the burden of costs only results in its un- 
equal distribution. 

As regards the reformatory tendency of prison discipline, it may be laid down 



